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ntinuned from page 371 

On the lst of the First month, 1804, (writes 
Joseph Wood,) Jolin Yeardley came 7 my house, 
on purpose to see me He got here betwixt ten 
and eleven o'clock in the forenoon, attended our 
meting, and tarried with us until after tea, and 
then returned home. He is a hopeful youth, 
tender in spirit, and of a 
was convinced of the truth 
tunity 1 had at his father’s house, and, I hope, 
is likely to do well. I love much, and 
much desire his preservation, growth and estab- 
lishment upon the everlasting foundation, against 
which the gates of Hell are not able to prevail. 

In the Third month Joseph Wood again ad 
dressed his young friend by lette 
him to be steadfast in trial, 
gilded baits of the enemy ; and ar ing him, 
that if he followed the Lord faithtu ily, his works 
should appear marvellous in his eyes, his wonders 
be disclosed to him in the deeps, and he on his 
part would be made willing to serve him with a 
perfect heart. 
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In the Sixth month, again visiting 
had ‘precious, heart. te ade ring 
opportunity with all the family.’ 

About this time Joel Yeardley was so much 
reduced in his circumstances as to be obliged to 
give up farming, which compelled his sons to 
seek their own means of livelihood. Thomas 
and John went into Barnsley, where they ap- 
plied themselves to the linen manufacture, and 
were taken into the warehouse of Thomas Dixon 
Walton, a Friend, who afterwards married a 
daughter of 


Blacker, 


he religious 


a 


Thomas Shillitoe. 
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In the Third month of this year John Yeard- 
ley made application for membe ership in the 
Society of Friends, and was admitted in the 
Fifth month following, being then twenty years 
of age. His brother Thomas had joined the 
Society some time before. The brothers are 
thus described by one who knew them intimate- 
—Thomas, as a man of homely manners, ot 


| hearty and genial character, and greatly beloved ; 


John, as possessing a native refinement which 


made it easy for him in after-life to rise in social 
position, but whose reserved habits caused him 
to be less generally appreciated. 

The call which John Yeardley received, and 
which he so hap ypily obeyed, to leave the world 
and enter by the strait gate into the kingdom of 
heaven, was accompanied, as we shall afterwards 
see more fully, by a secret conviction that he 
would one day have public ly to preach to others 


the Gospel of salvation. 


A sense that such was 
the case 


have taken hold of . Joseph 
Wood’s mind, in a visit which he made him 
some time after his admission into the Society. 

Ist mo. 29, 1808.—Sat with T. D. Walton 
and his wife, and his man John Yeardley. | 
had two pretty long testimonies to bear from 


CNG 


seems to 


| had to show the nece ssity 
in 
faithful, and, as Satan was 
as busy about these as any others, to be careful 
to withstand his temptations, that nothing might 
hinder our fulfilment of this gift, nor anythin 
be suffered to prevail over us that might hinder 
its proper effect upon others. 

Atter Thomas was gone to breakfast, my mind 
was unexpectedly opened in a pretty long en- 
omtgne testimony to John, from John xxi 
‘What is that to thee? follow thou me;:” 
having gently to caution ie not to ea: at 
vthers to his hurt, but faithfully follow his 
Master, Jesus Christ, in the way of his leadings. 

In 1809 John Yeardley married Elizabeth 
Dunn. She was much older than himself, «« plain 
in person,” but “ full of simplicity and good- 
ness,” and of a “most lovable’ character. Like 
her husband, she had come into the Society by 
convineement; and like him, she had partaken 
in a large degree of the paternal sympathy and 


the ministry to be 
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oversight of Joseph Wood. She had been a 
Methodist, and was one of the first who joined 
with Friends, at Barnsley in the awakening 
which took place there in the beginning of the 
century. 

They had only one child, a son, who died in 
infancy. 

John Yeardley commenced his Diary in 1811; 
and this valuable record of his religious expe- 
rience, and of his travels in the service of the 
Gospel, was maintained with more or less regu- 
larity to the end of his life. 

The first entry is dated the 6th of the Tenth 
month, 1811 :— 

First-day.—Have been sweetly refreshed at 
our little meeting this morning. I have long 
felt assured that Time calls for greater diligence 
in me than has hitherto been rendered. And 
when I consider the innumerable favors and 
privileges which I enjoy at the hands of Divine 
Providence, beyond many of my fellow-creatures, 
and the few returns of gratitude I am making, 
it raises in me an inexpressible desire that my 
few remaining days may be dedicated, in hum- 
ble obedience, to Him whose great and noble 
cause I am professing to promote. 

In the Eleventh month Henry Hull, from the 
United States, accompanied by John Hull, of 
Uxbridge, visited Burton, and had good service 
there, both amongst Friends and with the public. 
They lodged at John Yeardley’s, and, in deserib- 
ing their labors and the pleasure he derived from 
their society, he records his thankfulness at being 
placed in a situation in life such as afforded him 
the opportunity of entertaining the Lord’s ser- 
vants. 

His disposition was lively and strongly in- 
clined to humor, and he early felt the necessity 
of having this natural trait of character sub- 
jected to the rule of heavenly wisdom. Under 
date 27th of the Eleventh month, he says :— 

1 feel a little compunction for having these 
few days past given way too much to the lightness 
of my disposition, and not, being sufficiently 
concerned to seek after that stability and serious 
reflection which never 
mind. 

His just appreciation of the nature of meet- 
ings held for the discipline of the Church, and 
of the spirit in which they are to be conducted, 
is shown in an early part of the Diary. 

3d mo. 15, 1812.— Was at our Preparative Meet- 
ing. The queries having to be answered, I was 
led into deep thoughtfulness respecting the same, 
and inwardly solicited that the Father of mercies 
would lend his divine aid, in the performance of 
such important duties ; which I have reason to 


believe was in some measure answered, for they | 


were gone through with a degree of ease and 
comfort to my own mind. May I ever keep in 
remembrance the testimonies of his love which 
are so often manifested ! 

&¢h mo. 17.— Meeting for discipline at Burton. 


fail to improve the! 
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The forepart was conducted, I think, to edifica- 
tion; but in the latter, one subject occupied 
much time unnecessarily, and did not conclude 
to general satisfaction. When some whose 
spirits are not well seasoned, speak to cireum- 
stances which they may not have sufficiently 
considered, it sometimes does more harm than 
they may at first apprehend. 

In the next memoranda which we shall trans- 
scribe we see when and how his mind was imbued 
with the love of Scriptural inquiry and illustra- 
tion. Two or three good books well read and 
digested in younger life often form the thinking 
habits of the man, and supply no small part of 
the substance, or at any rate the nucleus, of his 
knowledge. This shows the vast importance of 
a wise choice of authors, at the time when the 
mind is the most susceptible of impressions, and 
the most capable of appropriating the food which 
is presented to it. Those who knew John Yeard- 
ley will recognize the intimate connexion between 
these early studies and the character of his future 
life and ministry. 3 

I trust, he writes, under date of 4th mo. 28, 
a few of my leisure hours for two or three weeks 
past have been spent profitably in perusing some 
of A. Clarke’s Notes on the Book of Genesis; 
and, although I am fully aware that the 


greatest caution is necessary, when these learned 
men undertake to exercise their skill on the 
sacred text, yet I am of opinion, if used with 


prudence and a right spirit attended to, it may 
tend considerably to illustrate particular passages. 
I think this pious man has not only shown his 
profound knowledge of the learned languages, 
but some of his observations are so pertinent and 
|so judiciously made, as may have a tendency 
to produce spiritual reflection in the mind of the 
reader. 

5th mo. 24.—Having read with some atten- 
tion Fleury’s “ Manners of the Israelites,’’ by A. 
Clarke, | am convinced that even a slight know- 
ledge of those ancient customs tends to facilitate 
the proper study of the sacred writings; for 
many of the metaphors so beautifully made use 
of by the prophets and apostles, and even our 
dear Redeemer himself, to convey a spiritual 
meaning, seem to have had an evident allusion 
to the antique manners and customs which I find 
explained in this litde volume. 

In the following entry is shown a just insight 
into the nature of man, and a discernment of the 
uses and limits of human knowledge. Although 
John Yeardley’s talents were not brilliant, and 
his opportunities were scanty, he possessed that 
intellectual thirst which cannot be slaked but 
at the fountain of knowledge. At the same time 
| he was sensitively alive to the necessity of having 
/all his pursuits, of whatever kind, kept within 
the golden measure of the Spirit of Truth. 

11th mo. 11.—In taking a view of some of 

the temporal objects to which my attention has 
lof late been more particularly turned, with a de- 
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sire to enleage my idees and improve my code 
standing in some of the more useful and extend- 
ed branches of literature, it has excited in me a 
considerable degree of caution, lest thereby I 
should, in this my infant state of mind, too much 
exclude the operation of that pure inspec aking 
word which has undoubtedly a prior right to 
govern all my actions. But [ have long been 
convinced that the active mind of man must 
have some object in pursuit to engage its atten- 
tion when unemployed in the lawful concerns of 
life, otherwise it is apt to range at large in a 
boundless field of unprofitable thoughts and 
imaginations. I am aware that we may be 
seasonably employed in suitable conversation to 
mutual advantage, and I trust I am not altogether 
a stranger to the value of sweet retirement ; but 
there is a certain something in every mind which 
renders a change in the exercise of our natural 
faculties indispensable, in order to make us hap- 
py in ourselves and useful members of society ; 
and it is under these considerations that I am 
induced to apply a few of my leisure hours to- 
wards some degree of intellectual attainment, in 
the humble hope that I may be preserved in 
that path which will procure at the hands of a 
wise Director that approbation which I greatly 
desire should mark all my steps. 

6th mo. 27, 1813.—The thoughts which he put 
into writing under this date seem to have been oc- 
casioned by entering into business on his own 
account. 


Am now about to enter the busy scenes of 


life, which sinks me into the very depth of 


humility and fear, lest the concerns of an earthly 
nature should de *prive me of my heavenly crown, 
which I have so often desired to prefer even to 
life itself. But O, should there remain any re- 
gard in the breast of the Father of mercies, for 
one who feels so unable to cope with the world, 
may he still be pleased to preserve me in his 
fear, and not only to take me under the shadow 
of his heavenly wing, but make me willing to 
abide under the guidance of his divine direction ! 

(To be continued.) 


——<4o 
THE RISE OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
(Concluded from page 373.) 


But though the early Friends maintained the 
right and duty of the members of a Christian 
Church to exercise the spiritual gifts with which 
they were severally endued, they held that the 
authority to judge of the offered services of the 
members rested with the assembled body of the 
church, under the direction of its spiritual Head. 
Entire individual independence in society is a 
contradiction in terms. In the primitive church, 
though there was the utmost liberty of prophesy- 
ing, itis declared that “the spirits of the pro- 
phets are subject to the prophets, for God is not 
the author of confusion, but of peace, as in all 
the churches of the saints.” The members were 
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. « subject one to another in the fen ar r of God,” and 
this subjection, as well as the duty of caring for 
and watching over one another for good, was 
clearly recognized by the early Friends, and 


formed the basis of that system of discipline 
which was established among them, and under 


which, as members of the body, they enjoyed so 


large a measure of liberty in connexion with true 


order. Under this discipline the poor were cared 


for, the education of the youth was promoted, re- 
ligious efforts were used to reclaim the wandering 


and delinquent members, and when Christian 


labor had failed, the ultimate proceeding was the 


declaration of the Society’s disunity with the of- 


fender as one of its members. This proceeding 
carried with it no proscription from its religious 
worship or the ordinary intercourses of human 
kindness, and the Society was open at all times 
to receive the disowned person again into fellow- 
ship, on the evidence being afforded of a changed 
mind. As the Society declined conscientiously 
the usual rites in connexion with marriages, 
births and deaths, the registration of these 
events was under the special care of the meet- 
ings for discipline. After two hundred years 
from its establishment, the original system of 
discipline is with much benefit steadily acted 
upon, and those principles which, at its rise, united 
the members of the Society in Christian fellow- 
ship, continue to be upheld by, and to distin- 
guish, their successors in religious profession. 
Although the early Friends maintained that 
immediate spiritual guidance was still granted to 
the children of God, they fully recognized the 
divine authority of the Holy Scriptures, and 
were ever ready to have their doctrines and 
practices tried by them: they accepted them in- 
deed unequivocally, as given by inspiration of God, 
and loved and valued them as the genuine records 
of his dealings with his creature man, and as 
communicating to him the knowledge of that 
Gospel covenant by which life and immortality 
are brought to light; they read and quoted them 
freely, referred to them for the proof of the sound- 
ness of their own faith and doctrine, and recom- 
mended them strongly to the perusal of others ; 
but they warned men against fancying them- 
selves in a state of salvation, because of pos- 
sessing a knowledge of the Scriptures, whilst 
remaining strangers to that true faith in Christ, 
through which alone they make wise unto salva- 
tion. 
Believing that no typical or ceremonial rites 
were appointed by Christ or his Apostles, for the 
continual or universal observance of the church, 
and in connexion with the views which these 
Christian people entertained of the spirituality 
of the Gospel dispensation, they abstained from 
the use of Water Baptism, and from what is 
called the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. In 
the declaration of Christ, that the time was at 
hand when “ they that worship the Father, must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth,” they saw 
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the essential abolition of all ritual religious | 
services, and the opening of that real spiritual 
relation and intercourse between man and his 
Creator, which is the glory of the Gospel of 
Christ. Under the Christian dispensation there 
is one, and but one, baptism. “I indeed,” said 
the forerunner of Christ, “ baptize you with water 
unto repentance; but he that cometh after me 
is mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy 
to bear, he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire;” (Matt. iii. 11). This baptism 
of the Spirit, by which conversion of heart is 
known, and the repentant sinner is brought, 
through living faith in Christ, into his adopted 
family, was fully asserted by the early Quakers ; 
as was also that spiritual communion with Christ, 
whether alone or in fellowship with the breth- 
ren, in which the benefits of his death, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension are appreciated and appro- 
priated by the power of the Holy Spirit. This 
they believed to be the true Supper of the Lord, 
—the spiritual eating of his flesh and drinking 
of his blood. 

The imposition of tithes on the people they 
esteemed to be a virtual recognition of the con- 
tinued authority of Judaism, and a practical 
denial that Christ had come, had superseded the 
whole Judaical economy, and kad placed upon 
the site of its departed glories the spiritual tem- 
ple in which he was the. great High Priest. He 
said to his disciples, “ Freely ye have received, 
freely give. Those whom he sent to minister 
to his flock in spiritual things, were entitled to | 
partake of the carnal things of these who re- 
ceived their message ; but this natural claim gave 
no authority, they asserted, to the imposition of 
payment. Such an imposition, in the view of 
the early Friends, was utterly opposed to the 
liberty and nobility of the ( ‘hristian system, and 
was an evidence of corruption in the church 
which practised it, whatever name that church 
might bear. They called men, therefore, to 
come out of it; to leave hireling priests and| 
mere lip services; and to come to Christ alone) 
for the supply of their spiritual necessities. They 
believed it would be, on their part, a virtual re- | 
cognition of an unchristian system, if they were 


to pay the ecclesiastical demands imposed upon 
them, esteeming it a case in which they must 


act upon the apostolic rule, 
than men.” 
In obedience 


“to obey (tod rather 
also to Christ’s command, 
“Swear not at all,” they refused all judicial as 
well as other oaths; and in like accordance with 
Christ’s commands of love to enemies, and of not 
returning evil for evil, they believed that all war 
was unlawful to the Christian. They did not 
seek to be singular; but in the maintenance of 
strict truth, and the avoidance of pride and flat- 
tery, they were led into great simplicity in their 
dress, manners and language. 

These various testimonies brought much con- 
umely, from the high professors as well as from 
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the profane, upon the early Friends. They were 
said to be “against ministry, magistracy and or- 
dinances ;” but being brought into an entire sub- 
mission to whatever, in their enlightened con- 
sciences, they believed to be the will of their Lord, 
they acted simply and decidedly upon their con- 
victions of duty, and gave up all that they counted 
dear, in faithful allegiance to him; and many of 
them went forth, as into the highways and 
hedges, to proclaim the truth, believing them- 
selves called to invite others to come and enjoy 
the Gospel liberty which they had found. Great 
were their sufferings when the high professors of 
Oliver Cromwell’s days had the rule in England ; 
and still greater were they under the government 
of the second Charles, when the old Episcopalian 
was again instated in power, and when the prom- 
inent members of “Church and State’’ seemed 
to vie with each other, both in licentious indulg- 
ence and in cruelty. A systematic, legalized ef- 
fort appears, at this period, to have been made 
to exterminate the Quakers! Cruel laws of 
Henry the Eighth and Queen Elizabeth, made 
originally against the Papists, were revived, ee 
pecially those for the regular attending at 
“church,” and the taking of the oath of alle- 
giance, and were executed with severity upon 
the Quakers. 

The Conventicle Act, passed in the year 1664, 
prohibited the meeting together of five or more 
persons for the exercise of religion, in other 
manner than is allowed by the liturgy or practice 
of the Church of England, under pain of being 
committed to prison for the first offence, and 
transported beyond the seas for the second! An 
act had previously been passed against those 
who, “on the ground that it was contrary to the 
word of God,” refused to take an oath before a 
lawful magistrate; or who should, “ by printing, 


| writing, or otherwise, go about to maintain and 


defend, that the taking of an oath is, in any case 
whatsoever, altogether unlawful; and this of- 
fence was in the Conventicle Act also made 
punishable by transportation ! 

With these and similar legal engines, bishops, 
clergy, judges and magistrates, with the aid ofa 
host of wicked informers, betook themselves t¢ 
the work of hunting down these Christian peo- 
ple. Atone period more than 4,200 of them 
were shut up in close and noisome prisons, 
chiefly for meeting together to worship God in 
such manner as they believed he required ot 
them, and for refusing to swear, in accordance 
with the positive command of their Lord and 
Saviour, “ Swear not at all.” When the plague 
was raging in London, in 1665, the persecutors 
were busily engaged in committing the Quakers 
to infected prisons, and putting them on board 
vessels for transportation. Many died in prison, 
and out of fifty-five put on board one vessel, 


| which was designed to transport them to the 


colonies, twenty-seven died of the plague, 
rescued from the hands of cruel men, and, as 
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we reverently believe, taken to be with their 
Lord. 

All the trials, however, which were permitted 
to attend them, did not shake their faith and 
constancy. Though the world hated them, they 
were heartily united in love to God and one to 
another. At the hazard of their own liberty, 
those who were at large visited their brethren 
who were in prison, and ministered to them. 
And at a time when many of them were sick and 
dying from their confinement in filthy holes and 
dun; geons, a large number of their friends en- 
treated, that if their afflicted brethren could not 
otherwise be relieved, they themselves might be 
allowed to take, body for body, the places of 
the most suffering prisofiers The government, 
unmoved, rejected the offer, but the love which 
directed it was not without its influence on the 
minds of the people, who could not avoid ob- 
serving how largely the despised Quakers | 
evinced the charity, as well as the zeal and con- 
stancy, of the primitive C hristians. 

Many persons were led by the treatment and 
by the conduct of the early Friends to look more 
inquisitively into their doctrines and manners: 
they remembered that, heretofore, the way of 
truth had been eve rywhere spoken against; and 
when they found that these objects of general 
reproach were industrious in their callings and | 
exemplary in all the duties of social life, and 
that they were also ready to forsake 
lands, parents and chil lren, rather than disobey 
what they believed to be the law of Christ, the 
inquirers were often led to conclude, that these | 
much despised people were indeed true followers 
of Him who, with his disciples, was not of this | 
world, and therefore the world hated them. 

It is worthy of remark, how much this kind 
of conviction, not founded on minute reasoning, | 
but resting chi fly on the practical and internal | 
evidence for the truth, whether furnished by the 
lives of its converts, or by the convictions of the 
Spirit in the hearts of those to whom it is| 
preached, has marked the course through which | 
Christ, the great Head of his own Church, has, 
in all ages, thought fit to gather bis people out 
of the world. In the opening of the Go-pel 
day, though then accompanied by extraordinary 
miracles, there was much of this process to be 
observed : and in the subsequent revivals of di- 
vine truth, whether in Germany, Switzerland, or | 
England, a large a of the converts were 
drawn by a sense Trath, —by finding a con-| 
formity both with 
Scripture and with the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit, the witness for God in their own hearts. 

Many among the early converts to the Truth, 
who had been wise and great in this world, were 
made willing to become fools in the sight of | 
men. In deep humility they sat at the foot of | 
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their “ ‘comaiemene whatsoever he had said 
unto them.” Their delight was in the law of the 
Lord, and they gloried in nothing save in the 
cross of Christ, by whom the world was crucified 
unto them, and they unto the world. 

They found, as one of them has said, that it 
was the nature of the true faith to produce a 
holy fear of offending God, a deep reverence for 
his prece pts, and a most tender regard to the in- 
ward testimony of his Spirit. They prove ‘d that 
those who truly believe, receive Christ in all his 
offers to the soul; and that to those who thus 
receive him, is given power to become the sons 
of God,—ability to do whatsoever he requires ; 
strength to mortify their lusts, control their af- 
fections, deny themselves, and the 
world in its most enticing appearances. This is 
the true bearing of that blessed cross of Christ, 
which, according to his own words, is the great 
and essential characteristic of his disciples. That 
the early Friends were among these true cross- 
bearing disciples, was abundantly evidenced be- 
fore the world in their life and conversation ; and 
by these, as well as by their preaching, they held 
out to mankind the apostolic invitation, ‘‘ Come 
and have fellowship with us; for truly our fel- 
lowship is with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ.” 
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“Therefore they that were scattered abroad, went 
every where preac hing the word.” (Acts viii. 4.)—Ox- 
FORD BIBLE. 

‘They, therefore, who were dispersed, went about 
preaching the word of God.’’—Dovay Bibs. 


A pamphlet, written by a missionary, and ad- 
vocating with great earnestness the missionary 
enterprise, takes the words went every where as 
argument that ministers of 
the gospel of the present day are bound to go 
every where preaching the word in imitation of 
the apostles of old, who, he believed, went, ac- 
tually, into every place for that purpose. 

Now, without calling in question the desira- 
bleness of missionary effort, or the sincerity of 
the writer, it may be allowable to enquire whe 
ther the unlimited inte rpreti ition he has given 
the words “every where” is sustained r the 
original. 

The words “ 
connection, 
in they 


every where”’ mentioned, in 
in the New Testament seven times ; 
the translation of the Greek 
word “nantakou;” but in Acts viii. 4 they are the 
translation of the word dieelthou. This is de- 
rived from dierkomai,—dia, through, and erko- 
to go, to go or pass through. Dy- 
erkomaz is in verse 40, and in many other places, 
. and dicelthou in Lith 
travelled. Accordingly, 
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NOBLE INSTANCE OF RESTITUTION. 


The following narrative is extracted from a 
paper on the “ National Crime of Privateering,” 
inserted in the Christian Observer of 1st month, 
1831 :-— 

Joseph Fox, of Fowey, Cornwall, was born 
in the year 1729. The family, though bearing 
the name, were not relatives of George Fox, the 
founder of the Society of Friends, but embraced 
his religious principles at an early period, and 
evinced the sincerity of their profession, by sub- 
mitting, in various instances, to fines and im- 
prisonments for conscience’ sake. 

The other sons being brought up by their 
father in his commercial pursuits, Joseph Fox 
was educated for the profession of medicine, and 
settled at Falmouth in that line. He establish- 
ed a fair reputation for integrity, kindness and 
professional skill; and was successful, by in 
dustry and economy, in bringing up a large 
family with credit, and increasing his little 
capital. Not having occasion to employ much 
of this his own profession, he frequently in- 
vested small sums in the mines and fisheries 
of the neighborhood, and in shares of vessels 
sailing from that or adjacent ports. 

About the year 1775, he purchased a fourth 
part of two luggers or cutters, which were em- 
ployed on the Cornish coast, and yielded their 
proprietors a fair return. At the breaking out 
of the war between England and France, in 
1778, the other owners, not having those reli- 
gious scruples that are entertained by the So- 
ciety of which he was a member, proposed to 
arm those vessels as letters of marque, for the 
purpose of nang: French merchantmen; and, 
having been constructed for fast sailing, they 
were eg adapted for success in such an 
enterprise. . Fox could not, however, be in- 
duced, by eis prospect of pecuniary advantage, 
to consent to the abandonment of what he con- 
sidered the principles of justice and Christian 
charity, and he remonstrated with his co-part- 
ners against the measure in very strong terms, 
but they, being the majority, had it in their 
power to direct as they pleased the employment 
of the his repeated remonstrances were 
unavailing, and they proceeded to arm them. 
He then urged them to purchase his share, even 
at less than the value, to sell it for him, or to 
allow him to dispose of it, but they rejected all 
his proposals, and he was compelled to retain it; 
he, however, assured them that neither himself 
nor any of his family should ever participate in 
gains acquired by such means. 

The vessels, on being equipped, put to sea, 
and, as the war had not been expected by per- 
sons abroad, they succeeded in capturing some 

valuable ships homeward bound. On this sue- 

cess, the other owners made a great effort to 
retain all the profits to themselves, on the plea 
of the adventure having been theirs alone, and 
of many strong declarations having been made 


vessels ; 
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by their partner that he would not, in any case, 
allow himself to be enriched by it. To this, 
however, he could not conscientiously submit ; 
fur, finding himself thus put in possession of 
property justly belonging to unoffending indi- 
viduals, though of a foreign country, and de- 
nounced as national enemies, he conceived it 
his duty to maintain his claims for the benefit 
of the suffering parties, and to act as a trustee 
on their behalf, till he should be enabled to 
make restitution. Accordingly, he demanded a 
proper statement of the account, and payment 
of his share of the proceeds. Much difficulty 
and delay took place in procuring these, the in- 
terference of the arm of the law was threatened, 
if not employed, and he at length succeeded in 
procuring from his co-partners a sum of money, 
which was lodged in the British funds in his 
name; but it does not appear that a clear state- 
meut of the account was ever rendered, notwith- 
standing his repeated solicitations. 

All his correspondence and memoranda on 
the subject concur to prove that it was his un- 
varied resolution, from first to last, to restore 
the amount, with interest, to the original suf- 
ferers, but the continuance of the war precluded 
him, for several years, from an opportunity of 
fulfilling his purpose; and during this period it 
remained at interest in the government threé 
per cent. stock, having been invested through 
the agency of a banking-house that he had not 
prev iously employed, for the purpose, probably, 
of entire distinetness from his other pecuniary 
concerns. Lest he should be suddenly removed 
by death, or otherwise rendered incapable of ex- 
plaining the business, he took the precaution of 
making a short memorandum, stating an outline 
of the circumstances, and his “ full intention, 
as soon as possible, to lodge the net produce in 
some fund in France for the benefit of the losers.”’ 
It appears from this memorandum, which is dated 
in 1781, three years after the capture before- 
mentioned had been made, that he was still 
obliged to retain his share in the letters of 
marque, and was considerably embarrassed to 
know how to act under the peculiar circum 
stances of his situation. 

In the year 1783 peace was restored between 
England and France, which relieved him from 
any further difficulty on this head, and enabled 
him to prosecute his intention with respect to 
the monies he had received. His own engage- 
ments and time of life did not allow him to un- 
dertake such a journey, or to be absent from 
home for any long period, but, having a son, Dr 
Edward Fox, who had nearly completed his 
academical education as a physician, and who 
was likely soon to be at liberty, he communicated 
the circumstances to him, proposing to him to 
go to the Continent, ond take the necessary 
measures for an equitable distribution of the 
property. To this end he wrote to him, in the 
autumn of 1784, as follows :— 
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“T wish thee to go to Paris and Holland, to 
transact some business for me, which will afford 
thee much pleasure, arid more to others, who 
will cheerfully allow the expenses of thy journey. 
The case is this:—I was concerned a quarter 
part in a vessel, for which, on the commencement } 
of the war, the majority of the owners procured 
a letter of marque. I expressed my abhorrence 
of the employ, offered repeatedly to sell my part, 
and wrote to them that, be the success what it 
might, it would be no advantage to me, but a 
great loss, as she was getting money in an illegal 
employ; but all my remonstrances were to no 
purpose, the majority of the owners had a right 
to do as they pl ased, and, contrary to my ap- 
probation, sent a to sea. They succeeded be- 
yond their expectation. I was offered a very 
handsome annuity for life, if I would give up| 
my right to the profits, which I refused, being 
determined to return the net produce to the| 
original proprietors, and reserve nothing for 
myself. The other owners threatened me that, 
it wholly their transaction, and 
without my approbation, [ had no right to the 
produce, and the law should determine it. How-| 
ever, [ examined my c f letters, and found 
that I had not given them anything under 
hand to forfeit my claim; and, looking on my- 
self in the light of a trustee, I positively insisted 
on my share. As much as they pleased to gi 
[ immediately lodged in the funds, with the 
design to with interest, to the proper 
owners, as soon as a was concluded. There | 
intricacy and difficulty in finding 
losers, as ie proy rrietors may have 
insured; I would, therefore, choose that 
me of my own family should be on the and | 
see it justly ap portioned, and paid to the proper 
people. The to | 
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from dead works to serve the living God.” Save 
in profession, there is too little difference be- 
tween them and ae men of the world. 
While this remains the case, we cannot 
expect genuine religion, vital christianity, to 
spread very rapidly. And these remarks will 
doubtless ap yply with but too much force to the 
Socie ty of Friends. 

There is one particular in which, more, per- 
haps, than in many others, we fail to adorn the 
doctrines of our distinguish 
[t is 
our pursuit of the things of this world, and in 
the smallness of our contributions for religious, 
benevolent, and charitable objects—in a word, 
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tions we endeavor to act upon these simple| were to raise their voices in favor of the measure’ 
ae ae 7 even say thet, * * it would be likely to have a powerful effect, as 

y; 4 pright, in these respects, dew ese tenuate leeds to Gin Ciles Cs tk 
than our non-professing neighbors? I would Y aaron ervetgs x} ees oT ; 
willingly hope we can; yet surely we are bound of the army and navy. The idea of Cowper is, no 
to confess, however reluctantly, that we fall] doubt, substantially true, that “if subjects were 
short of maintaining the true standard of 
Christian perfection herein. Let us then en- 
deavor to “bring forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance,” for we may be assured, that until we ap- Z ‘ 
proach very near the Christian standard in these, | testumony against being concerned in bearing 


wise, war is a game ings would not play at.” 
Although our religious Society, as a body, has 
never departed from its “ancient and honorable 


as in other things, we have not yet “come| arms, or fighting,” it may, perhaps, be questioned 
heartily to Christ;” “repentance and faith” 
have not had “their perfect work,” and we can- 
not expect to increase in numbers, and prosper 
in the work of grace, while so many of us re- 
main in this half-converted state. 


whether Friends, collectively or individually, 



































with some noble exceptions, have sufficiently pro- 
claimed the principles of peace amongst the 
people, and labored as faithfully as they should 
have done, by word and deed, as well as example, 
to banish war from the earth. The transcendant 


* * * 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 25, 1860, by civilized nations. Its perfect establishment 


ARBITRATION BETWEEN NATIONS.—We not 
unfrequently receive, in letters from correspond- 
ents, expressions of approbation and interest re- 
specting articles which have appeared in the 


is prayed for by all who adopt the petition, “ Thy 
Kingdom come,” and yet how few begin to fulfil 
the evangelical promise, and cease to learn wat 
any more. 


- _——- 


Diep, On the 4th of 10th mo., 1859, Jesse D. Hrarr, 
in the 26th year of his age; a member of Kansas 
Preparative Meeting. 

Although this dear young Friend was called sud- 
denly away, yet from the lively interest which he man 
ifested in whatever he believed was calculated to pro- 
mote the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
and from remarks which he made, it is believed that 
he had for a length of time been seeking earnestly 
after ‘‘a better and enduring substance.’’ About 
two weeks before his death, in a conversation with 4 
young friend on the subject of conversion, he re- 
marked that he believed he had never had “true 
Christian faith, until about a year previous to that 
time ;’’ adding, “ that he had often felt since that, i! 
he were taken away at any time, he would through 
mercy be accepted.”’ 


Review; and while these expressions are not 
always of a character suitable to be introduced to 
our readers, they often encourage and cheer the 
Editor in his constant labors. 

In reference to a recent article, a valued friend 
writes: —“T have thought, for some time, it was 
to be regretted that the subject of a Congress of 
Nations, or some mutual agreement by what are 
called Christian nations, to settle all their dis- 
putes by arbitration or reference to some two or 
three members of the compact, had been rather 
lost sight of; and I was therefore much pleased 
to see ‘ Working Men on the War Question,’ in 





, In Greenwood Township, on the 5th inst. 
Henry Barriy, in the 89th year of his age; a highly 
esteemed Elder of Muncy Monthly Meeting. 

, In Spiceland, Ind., on the 4th inst., Axipa, 
daughter of James and Mary Cochran, in the 2d yea! 
of her age. 


the Review. Sometimes men of good moral 





habits in the main, are reached through the purse 
more directly than by any other means, and there 
is no question but that the cost of military and 


+ em 


naval establishments, kept up in time of peace| Fifth Annual Report of the Managers of th 
Home Sor the Moral Reform of Destitute 
Colored Child re iy No. TOS Lombard street, 


Philade Iph ia. 


by nations professing to be governed by the 
Prince of Peace, would go very far toward feed- 
ing, clothing and educating the whole world. 
The passing away of the old year, and the 
commencement of the new, bring again betore 
the Managers the duty of presenting to the 
friends of the Institution a statement of its wel- 
fare. The same kind and vigilant matron and 
faithful teacher continue to superintend the 
Home and labor in the daily school. The latter 
is believed to be a source of valuable influence 
among those who partake of its benefits; many 
of the children advancing in learning and im- 


‘Ts it not a notorious fact that actual war 
rarely settles a national dispute, but after waging 
it until one or both parties are much exhausted, 
they then leave the matter in controversy to one 
or more friendly powers to settle? What a 
blessed thing it would be if they could be brought 
to take this course in the onset; and if the 


working men of two or three of the great Powers ig 
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proving in conduct; profane language being a long time. We gratefully acknowledge the 
seldom or never heard among them. Much im- kindness and libe rality shown to the Institution 
provement is also witnessed among some of the ‘in various wi ays, Gas was introduced, to the 
children who reside in the Home; this is strik- | great comfort of the family, by special contribu- 
ingly shown in the case of one poor child who, | tions for that purpose. 
after being placed in the country, was returned | To the Trustees of the Dawson Fund we are 
to the Institution as hopele ssly unteachable. | indebted fora liberal and timely donation to our 
Having no one to care for her, the matron de-| funds; and to the Abolition Society, for a valu- 
termined to try what could be done by steady | able contribution toward sustaining the daily 
oversight and kind ene ouragement. The benev-|school. We trust our country friends will con- 
olent effort was successful; and no one could | tinue to help us by contributions of vegetables, 
see the smiling face of the girl, busy at her) &c., which are always acceptable at the Home, 
work, without a thankful feeling that some were | 708 Lombard street 
found willing to labor in this obscure field. The An Act of Incorporation was granted to the 
officers of the Institution remark, ina late report | Association this winter by the Legislature,which 
to the Managers, that though they feel it to be | it is thought will be advantageous in many ways. 
an arduous undertaking to attend tothe comfort} A number of children have been placed out 
and instruction of these poor little ones, they | during the past year. Two lads, after residing, 
endeavor to seek the aid of Him who said,| from their infancy, in the Home, where they 
“Suffer the little children to come unto me;” | received the ru diments of school learning, have 
and add, “that feelings of gratitude accompany | been admitted to the Emlen Institute. One 
their minds toward the kind friends who so/| little girl having been returned on account of 
nerously aid them in the interesting work of | her mistress not needing her services, an older 
relieving the destitute and homeless. And may | sister, who had creditably served out her minor- 
it not be hoped that to all who are thus willing ity at the Home, and is now engaged in a re- 
to impart of their substance for such benevo- spectab le family, earnestly requested that the 
lent purposes, the blessing will descend, even | child might be retained to serve as she had done, 
the blessing of Him who said, ‘ Deal thy bread | remarking that she would be very thankful for 
to the hungry, and from the nee ‘dy soul turn not | such a privilege conferred on her sister. 
thou away.’’ | Such instances of gratitude, on the part of 
How arduous these labors sometimes are, can | those benefited by the Home, are cheering to the 
scarcely be understood by those unacquainted | active laborers in this work. 
with the dens from which some of these child- OFFICERS OF THE INSTITUTION. 
ren are rescued. Recently, information was | Seeretary—Deborah M. Williamson. 
sent to the Matron that two very destitute chil. | Treasurer—Sarah W. Cope, No. 1312 Filbert 
dren were in the northern outskirts of the city. | street. 
She repaired promptly to the ~~ and in an old | Managers—Deborah M. Williamson, Emma 
stabl » discove re “d the obje cts of her search. C. Yarnall, Caroline R. Yarnall, Sarah W. Cope, 


Sickness and intemperance had dlenbled the | Elizabeth C. Collins, Mary 8. Jenkins, Rebecca 
father, the mother was dead; such a scene of Embree. 5 


poverty and neglect had never before been wit 


| 
hess¢ d even by her ey » accustom od as it ant 
ty, +} ‘ “om a ; a HOW THE FARM IS DEPOPULATED. 
to the service. The children, aged four oat my 


30> 


years, were removed the next day; but it re-| Nothing is more common in the rural districts 
juired stout hearts to meet the purification ne-/than to find townships and parishes, where 
cessary to fit them for their new home. When 'there has been no increase of population or 
it was accomplished, one of them said, “How | wealth for the last fifty years. In some places 
zood it feels to be clean!” and truly the *y looked | there has been a decrease, the sane stuary is ¢ ‘losed, 
like new creatures. Happily, such extreme cases | the school house is not opened except in winter, 
are rare; yet, when they do occur, the Matron land everything wears the air of desolation. The 
feels deeply the inconveniences of the old| farm houses only show glimpses of the coat of 
building occupied by the Home, which admits of | paint that was put on in the last gene ration, and 
no accommodation suitable for sickness, or for| the barns reveal their scanty stores and dimin- 
cases where separation is desirable from the | ished stock, through —_ a gaping hole and 
ther children. ‘iii ved door. The bucket is not only moss 

The number of inmates in the Home is 14.| grown, but leaky, the curb is shattered, and the 
lhe school-roll numbers 56; daily average at-| well sweep is decaying. The garden fence is 
tendance, 40. These children suffer greatly | mended with brush, briers every year usurp a 
from frosted feet, so that they are often unab le| wider domain, under the wall, ‘and the weeds 
to wear a new shoe. Families having shoes| increase in Vv: uriety and luxuriance as useful 
half-worn, or outgrown, would confer a kindness plants go out. The |} yoys and girls, long before 
on these sufferers b 'y sending them to the Home. | they re ach their majority, dese rt the h mestead 
When well repaired, they can be worn by them| in quest of fortune in the city or village, upon 
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the prairie or on the sea. This very common , 
fact is little understood in the region where it’ 
more frequently occurs, and the parents are not 
able to conceal their astonishment when they 
cannot keep a single child at home to take care 
of them in their old age. My lantern must 
throw a little light upon this dark spot in farm 
life. 

J.S. lives in one of these blighted neighbor- 
hoods, and is now with his wife hard upon sev- 
enty vears of age. They have managed to raise 
up a family of seven iilew, four sons and 
three daughters, not one of whom is left with 
them, or settled in their neighborhood. A grand- 
son, born and bred in the city, with the prospect 
of full possession of the farm at no distant day, 
has been induced to take up his abode with the 
old folks, and smooth their pathway to the grave. 

The senior 8. has always been an industrious 
man, having been educated in that school 
morals which teaches that the chief end of man 
isto work. His farm was not paid for, and he felt | 
it was incumbent upon him to take no rest or 
recreation until that honorable object was accom- 
plished. He worked early and late at his busi- 
ness, hiring but little labor, and that only in the 
summer. He was up at four in the morning, the 
year round, taking care of cattle, fattening swine, 
carting wood, plowing, planting, mowing, and 
gathering in the harvests. 

As soon as young J. was big enough to mount 


a horse, he was put on old Dobbin to plow out | 


the corn for hoeing. This was very entertaining 
for a bright little boy of six years, for a while, 
and he almost felt like a man, as the light pull 
of the rein euid d the horse to the right or left, 
according to his will. But as the long, hot days 
of June came on, J. began to get tired before 


noon, and sometimes the little fellow got asleep | 


in his saddle For this he was scolded, and 


sometimes pelted with a sod. lis legs ached at) 


the unequal motion of the horse, and the jerking 


of the plow, and it see med to him that the corn | 


rows grew longer every day that he rode. He 
was put into the » field to plant and hoe as soon as 
he had strength for the work. 
ended when he was abont ten years of age, and 
he never had any youth. The senior 8. did not 
believe in ] lay for his boys ; could not conceive 
that arational being had any strength to waste in 
such nonsense, when work would bring money 
This could not, however, be wholly preve nted. 
While the boy was at school, he indulged in the 
— s the rey, ground, ball, goal, hide-and- | 
seek, sliding, and skating. This was such a con- | 
trast to the all-work life of the farm, that J oTrew 
fond of his books. The school house was a sort 
of palace to him, associated with bright faces, 
sunny smiles, and the gladsome shouts of chil 
dren. It was asad day to him, when the winter 
school closed, and he began the spring work. 
For eight long months, there was to be no relax- 
ation, no visiting, no fishing, even on rainy days, 


| 


His chil lhoo d | 
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for his father had always work for stormy weather, 
sometimes under cover, but quite as often in the 
soaking rain. The lad did not murmur much at 
this, for his father worked, and the hired men 
worked, and it seemed very manly fora boy to do 
likewise. 

But his boyish nature craved occasional play- 
days, something pleasant to look forward to, when 
the hoeand the plow might be forgotten. He had 
learned to read, and got occasional glimpses of the 
few books inthe household. But his fatherdid not 
fancy the bookish tendencies of his boy, and 
always contrived to keep him as busy as possible 
in the evening, so that he could not read. Some- 
times it was shelling corn, sometimes it was 
churning or assorting potatoes. But, J. learning 
that this was the settled policy of his father, 
contrived to get tired very early evenings, and 
put off for bed, where the tow wick candle lit up 
the forbidden pages, and the boy refreshed his 
mind, more than his body with sle ): 

By the time he was fifteen, these stolen waters 
were so sweet, that he could no longer endure 
the cheerless, all-work life of the farm. He was 
so much set upon books and an educatik nD, that bis 
father consented to his leaving home for school. 

sy dint of teaching and hard struggling, he 

worked his way through college, became a law- 
yer, and rose to eminence in his profession in the 
city. 

The second son had few of the intellectual 
tastes of the first, took naturally to work, and 
was the special delight of the father. But he 
was kept with a tight rein, and knew as little of 
play as his brother. He was disposed to remain 


longer upon the farm, and to make improvements 


that his father did not appreciate. He hada 


taste for fine cattle and horses, and always wanted 
tbe best calves saved for cows and working oxen 
But the butcher also wanted the best calves, 
and the butcher’s purse usually outweighed th 
boy’s arguments. He wanted the steers 
clean, and their horns seialiniabill with brass 
knobs, to make them look better, as well as t 
keep them from goring other animals He 
wanted the fences kept in good repair, the brush 
cleaned up under the walls, the summer fuel cut 
and piled in winter, and all things kept snug 
around the farm and its buildings. But the 
father despised these praiseworthy tastes in- the 
boy, laughed at him for his painstaking, and some 


1 
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|times scolded him for his waste of time upon 


these unimportant matters. At the age of sev- 
enteen the boy’s trunk was packed for the village, 
where he had found a place in a store, and could 
keep things in order. 


The younger sons, following the 


' . . 
| still more cultivated tastes as they grew 


While the father’s views of farming remained 
unchanged, his discipline had relaxed somewhat, 
and in the garden the children were permitted t 
carry out their own plans, when it could be done 
without expense. New fruit trees and vegetables 
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were introduced without his aid or sympathy. 
He never could be induced to plant an orchard, 
though he was as fond of fruit as any member of 
his household. He never gave any attention to 
the garden; and the flower borders and straw- 
berry beds, the grape arbors, and the rose trel- 
lises of the young folks, were his favorite objects 
of ridicule. He despised everything like taste 
in the garden or upon the farm, and in due time 
succeeded in emptying his house of his children. 
This work of depopulation is not confined to the 
farm of J S —American Agri ulturist. 


~~ - 


AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 


There seems to be no flagging in the zeal with 
which the explorers of our age are endeavoring 
to elucidate the long-enduring geographical mys- 


tery of Central Africa. Several expeditions are 


either projected or in progress for the purpose of 


extending the explorations in 
gions which were so successfully initiated by |} 
Burton and Speke. One left Bombay for Zan- 
zibar last November, under the auspices of Lord 
Elphinstone and under the personal direction of 
the Secretary of the Bombay Geographical So- 
ciety. Another, to consist of Captain 
and Mr. Petherick, the English 
Khartum, will soon commence its 
the North, and attempt to ascend the Nile di- 
rectly to its supposed source in Lake Ny: inza. In 
addition to these, the zealous Captain 
himself will soon return to the scene of his for- | 
He will penetrate to the Nyanza, 
rn shore of which he will endeavor | 


the e quatorial re- 


Burton 
Consul at 
labors from 


mer explo 

from the we 
to reach G 

Nile The results of these various atte mpts will | 
be, it is h _ 1, aoe knowledge of! 
the » Nyanza and of its availability for | 
| | urposes, the definite settleme ntof the 
much waxed question of the actual sources of the 
Nile and the cause of its periodical overflow, and 
an acquaintance with the unexplored tract lying 
between the lakes and the upper waters of the 
great Egyptian stream. 

Since his letter to the 
graphical and Statistical Society, 
has been eng iged 
portion of the cotton growing 
s tributary of the Zambezi. In the course of his 
labors he has discovered a lake called Shirwa, 
lying 150 miles north of the mouth of the Shire. 
It is from 20 to 30 miles in breadth, and from | 
veth; is situated 2,000 feet above 
has no outlet. Its water has a 
but is pot able, and it is the abode of | 

fishes, crocodiles and hippopota- 
It is surrounded by lofty mountains, one 


which, called Zomba, 
6,000 feet, and 


a more 
size of 
sommercia 


Geo- 


American 
Dr 
in investi 
valle y of 


50 to 60 in ler 
sea-level, and 
bitter taste, 
innumerable 
inuses 
yf 


iu 


Mountain, t the 


Cape. 


of peop le who devote 


Livingstone | 
cating the northerly | 
the Shire, | 


‘ Spe ke 


| ° 
| have a great inland sea, 
| 840 nautical miles in length, and extending from 





or ‘koro, and will then descend the | 


| fluence in the center of the 
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of cotton. The natives iniormed Dr. Livingstone 
that the new lake was separated from the Nyassa 
by a strip of land only five or six miles in width. 
Beside Dr. Livingstone, another traveller is on 
his way to the N Dr. A. Roscher, a young 
German, after having explored the eastern coast 
of Africa from Zanzibar southward to Kilwa, and 
after having made himself familiar with the 
mouths of the Lufiji, started on August 25, 1859, 
from Kilwa for Nyassa. Cooley, the English 
geographer, has published an article in support 
of his belief that the Nyassa, the 


 yass: 1. 


southernmost 


| portion of which has been described by Living- 


stone, and visited by several of the Portuguese 
explorers, is identical with the Tanganyika, the 
northern end of which was discovered by Burton 
and Speke. If this theory be true, then we shall 


available for navigation, 


latitude 2° to 12° south of the Equator. 
In the extreme South, Mr. Moffat, as we learn 
ry late advices from the C ape, had crossed Lake 


| Ngami, on his ws ay to the home of the noted 
| Bechuana chief, 


. Moselekatse, with every prospect 


of the object of his journey in safety. 


attaining 


| Mr. I’. Green was about to explore the country 


north of the Ngami, and Mr. 
take a route to the north-east of the lake. <A 
hunting party, consisting of Capt. Thomson and 
wife, Mr. Pulgrave, and Mr. Holden, had just 
started for the interior. 

The ultimate effects upon the commerce of the 
world of 


©. Green was to 


these attempts to open up a region so 
| immense, fertile, and well-populated, can hardly 

| be estimated. A few years more will probably 
witness the springing up of a large and lucrative 
| tre ade between the commercial nations of Europe 
‘and the tribes of Central Africa; and if, as Dr 
Livingstone’s later researches would seem to in- 
dicate, there exists a vast belt of land in South 
Africa, admirably adapted to the raising of cotton, 
the growing demand of the world for that pro- 
duct will soon be felt as a powerful civilizing in- 
African continent.— 


Ne w York T) ihune. 


- +2. — 


From All The Year Round. 


SUBTERRANEAN SWITZERLAND. 


(Concluded from page S82 


Pursuing our investigations, we find that, dark 


las it may appear in its origin, the end of this 


} 


rises to the height of| 
2 of the same form as the Tab le| 
The valleys opening to| or snowy summit, 
the Shirwaare inhabited by the Manganga, a race | crowded pine forests that teem with the 
themselves to the culture | —once 


Lacustrine dynasty has a sad light cast upon its 
cause. The villages, the inhabitants, all evi- 
dently perished by a sudden catastrophe ; and 
that catastrophe was fire. 

To understand this, reconstruct, by the archi- 
tecture of fancy, the primitive villages of the 
Swiss Lakers. Take your stand on some rock of 
vantage, whence you can see all that is not water 
covered with black-looking 
? red- deer 
Switzerland, now extinct. 


numerous in 
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Throw out your narrow wooden causeways a|by the architecture he finds there, as by the 
hundred yards forward into the shallow waters| signs of human life that realize the sudden 
nearest the shore, drive whole quincunxes of| destruction of the city. The woman’s crouching 
fir-poles into the bed of the lake, top them with | form, impressed upon the lava that had filled a 
rudely fashioned planks, and upon the artificial | cellar, interests the heart more than hundreds of 
peninsula now elevated above the waters, trans-|tesselated pavements. The remains fetched up 
port a bit of rivery Orientalism : dwelling-places | from the subaqueous Pompeiis of Switzerland 
for man, gardens, if you wish, or patches of|also produce this touching and human effect. 
ripened grain (for the vatastrophe must have They are more than books or oldest parchments 
happened at harvest time), such as, even at this| wherein to read how race after race of men do 
day, may be seen floating on the half-quaggy, verily pass away, according to old Homer’s death- 
inundating rivers and channel-pools of China. less simile, like leaves on trees. Science, too, on 
Penetrate into those circular Red Indian-like | such evidences of abrupt conclusions to things, 


wigwams that stand like bee-hives on the sta- 
tionary rafts, and see the rude pots upon the 
earthen shelves, the traps in the floor for catch- 
ing or preserving fish, the little barbarian 
children, tethered by the foot with a cord to a} 
projecting stake, lest they fall into the water, | 
(both these peculiarities are mentioned by Herod- 
otus in his account of the Peonians), and behold 
the industrious natives themselves, the pigmy 
race, with their small, but constructive and not 
eruel heads, and their long, flexible, Hindoo-like | 
hands. Enter their manufactories for their 
ingenious tools and petty ornaments; and, when 
you have set the whole nation busy at their 
several employments, suddenly crush the whole 
of your scene and drama by the irruption of some 
wild band of warlike Gauls, who annihilate our 
poor aborigines, and their fragile dwellings, by 
casting fire-balls into the Lake villages, and kill- 
ing or carrying away the inhabitants. 

No other combination of circumstances can 
account for the appearances which the remains 
of the Lake villages present. The carbonized 
corn, the pieces of wood half burnt, the marks 
of fire everywhere all testify to the destruction of | 
these villages by fire. Then, again, it is appa- 
rent that all industry stopped suddenly. The 
workman was at his polishing, the housewife was | 
grinding corn by hand between two flat stones, 
but, by a fate worse than that denounced upon 
J erusalem—* the one taken and the other left”’ 
—of our poor Lake people none were left. The 
late explorers of these mysteries came, at Moos- 
seedorf, upon a marvellous heap of objects of in- 
dustry, which, by their state and number, | 
crowded over a considerable area, proved that | 
the discoverers were standing on the site of the 
village manufactory of industrial implements. 
Professor Troyon showed me many proofs that | 
it was so—pieces of serpentine, half-fashioned 
and thrown away because they had been broken 
in the cutting, and rendered unfit for use; split | 
stag’s-horn also rejected; and, more affecting 
still, instruments that were not thrown away be- | 
cause of defect, but were dropped unfinished 
because of a sudden catastrophe: axes that lay 
beside the handles, into which time was not 
given to insert them; poniards yet unsharpen- 
ed; needles or hair-pins yet unpointed. 

He who visits Pompeii is not so much affected 








is wonderfully impelled to speculate on the 
wherefore of these stern closings-up of human 
periods. It is as if some power had grown tired 
of a particular creation. Strong relation here to 
the geology of nature, in which the mintage of 
preceding eras is found suddenly to cease; the 
medals, indeed, laid up in the stupendous reposi- 
tories of a past creation, but the dye that stamped 
them broken forever, and cast away as a thing of 
no account. No otherwise is it with the geology 
of man, with human relics subterrene or sub- 
aqueous. In the midst of their full life they 
were suddenly and utterly destroyed; if not by 
a voleano or an earthquake that ingulfs or over- 
whelms them, by man’s own rage. The excava- 
tions of Wroxeter display a people suddenly 
crushed by some other people. The conquered 
are gone : the conquerors themselves have passed 
away. Similarly, the Swiss lakes are now giving 
up their records of hasty catastrophes, aud 
nations blotted out forever. But why so sudden? 
Why so complete these destructions? Here, the 
doombook is silent and decipherless. 

I can only glance at later eras to be read in 
the contents of Professor Troyon’s museum. 
Arranged with great knowledge, this complete 
collection rises from the age of stone and wood 
to that of bronze (which composite material, 
though imperfectly mixed, does, singularly 


enough, precede any demonstration of simple 
8 J 


iron), and so on to periods, still remote, but 
which, like the Eocene and Pliocene of geology, 
are assimilated to our own time by form and 


material; periods in which the luxury of the 


precious metals, and the beauty of gems, far 
from being unknown, were displayed in works of 
human fancy, then young and vigorous, which 

J? 5 t ’ 
modern art but feebly imitates. 

There is, however, one group of relics of the 
ante-Roman period, evidences of an event that 
probably occurred two centuries before Christ, 
which | cannot pass over in silence, since these 


‘evidences contrast most strikingly with any 


revelations that we obtain of the harmless, 
childish, and in all respects—except the poniards 
—peaceful people of the Lakes. 

The time had grown warlike: as the bronze 
spear-heads and swords demonstrate. The human 
beings had grown larger: I could almost insinu- 
ate my hand into the inflexible bronze circle 
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without a clasp, which was called a woman’s; i that the skull was beautifully and intellectually 


bracelet, while woman’s bronze girdle, with 
clasp, gave no wasp-like idea of the women’s 
waists of the period. Society had left the lakes, 
as too tame, in order to dwell in the bills and 
forests : living, to construct bloody altars ; dying 
to be burnt and potted in tumuli. 
I was now surveying came from 


a 


The relies 
a tumulus 


opened some years ago, under the direction of | 


Professor Troyon, of course, in a forest, on a 
hill. The hill and forest are about five miles 
inland from Lausanne. The relics are three 
earthen pots, which are filled with a calcined- 
looking stuff; then, sundry small bones of ani- 
mals ; — a number of warlike implements, 


and a still ¢ 

consisting of “a iss bead necklaces and bracelets, 

that have an Egy ptian character, and a very 
bronze cage 


curious appendage, like a little 


eater number of female ornaments, 


rattle, in fact 

These objects were found in the 
order : 
all which had onee been a hero, or heroes 


Above these, came a vast assemblage of bones, | 





following r 
Lowest were the earthen pots that held | altar save that of the loving heart!” 


| 


| things ! 


formed. 

“ Ay!” said the professor, “ it was an affecting 
sight to see that skeleton uncovered, telling its 
own poor history of two thousand years ago! 


, | Several ladies, who were present at the exhuma- 


tion, (the whole search into the tumulus took four 
days; and, as it excited great interest, was at- 
tended by many people), shed tears as they 
looked at the remains.” 

[ felt how possible it was, even for a man, tu 
have wept at such a drama; and the thought 
occurred to me, ** Eras do not always rise to better 
The poor gentle savages on their artifi- 
cial islets would not bave done the deed which 


ithe nation of the forest, capable as it was of 
| higher arts, arms and manufactures, so fanatical- 
| | ly perpetrated. 
| the tethered rafts of the Lakers ’ 
with a round white stone loose in it—a child’s| trace of him! 


Was there ever a priest upon 
We find no 
sut here was evidently a grand 
sacrificator, and an unexceptionable altar. Blessed 
ve the faith which has overturned every sacrificial 


Here, according to all the laws of climax, lL 
should end; but | cannot help throwing out one 


supposed to be those of oo warriors favorite| hint in parting to the antiquarian expl yrers of 


animals, which were slain 
might accompany him ie. "Hades. 
summit of the tumulus—crowning the 
interest-—were four skeletons of females, sup- 
posed to be the warrior’s four wives, also sent 
after him to Hades. 

Concentrating the interest, I take the 
fessor’s account of the uppermost skeleton. 
was that of a young female 
supplication and wild agony. 
bent, 


At the 
terrible 


pro- 


It 


The knees were 


as if she had implored for life; the arms 


= 


were cast on high, as if in frantic deprecation of 


her fate. She had evidently been tossed upon 


the top of the pile, and her limbs yet ret: ained 
the very posture in which she died. Then earth 
and stones had been thrown 
corpse, 


remaius of life there were. 


in an attitude of 


| 


overwhelming. 
| also 


hastily over the | 
to crush out the remains of life, if any | 
A large stone had 


shattered one of her feet ; another lay across her | 


arm, the bone of which it had broken. 

“ Was she stoned to death ?”’ [ asked. “ No,” 
replied the professor: “‘ she was probably slaugh- 
tered at stone altar, which 
tumulus, and in which the customary blood- 
basins of the heathens are still to be seen in situ 
—for, the altar, as we had others of the same 
kind, we did not remove from its place. Besides, 
it was the wish of the owner of the wood that 
the relic should remain on his property.” 

“ Did you preserve the skeleton ? 

“T could not. 
in being removed from the pile. 
young creature’s skull; and you see by the teeth 

(magnificent are they not?) that the poor thing 
was young. 

I was struck by the preservation of the small | 
and perfect teeth; and moreover by the fact | 


a 


|light, and more souls brought into the 


1 order that they | my own country : 


‘« Look well into aii British lakes.” 


~~ 


ITALY AND THE ITALIAN SOCIETY AT GENEVA 

The que stion of the prevalence of freedom in 
Italy in anxious suspense. The pope, the 
rejected dukes, and the power of Austria, if not 
of France, will favor religious and civil oppres- 
and this influence in the Congress ot 
Nations about to be held will be great, if not 
But powerful influences are 
make Italy an independent 
at least to give large portions of her 
the rights of conscience and 
freedom to worship God than has been known 
for ages in her wotully depressed condition. 

At this hour there appears to be more access 
for the Bible and good books, relig 


is 


sion ; 


W ork 


at 
nation, 
people more of 


to 


more rious 


liberty 


| wherewith Christ makes his people free, than at 


was close to the | 


| September 


lan Italian Christian 
It fell into a thousand pieces | 
But here is the | 


any time for a long period past. 

The excellent Colonel Tronchin, President ot 
the Italian Society at Geneva, which the Ame- 
rican Tract Society have aided by a ot 
about $500 annually for many years, writes, 
+, that Bib les and religious books 
were penetrating Tuscany and the duchies of 
Parma and Modena, as well as Lombardy. Of 
Almanae for 1860, a work 
of considerable size, adapted to exert a happy 
religious influence, they had printed 


vrant 


2600 


| copies, and two colporteurs had circulated 700 


copies in three days. It contains the gospel ; 
its aspect is truly Ltalian ; and should the pres- 
, ent liberty be continued, they aoe! to 1ssue 


editions larger than 26,000, They were about 





ee 
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to issue several new tracts, one of which is a 
very appropriate one by Dr. De Sanctis, on the 
Right to read the Bible. Col. Tronchin says : 

“It is of the highest importance that Chris- 
tians who understand the value of the present 
moment, and who appreciate in its full extent 
the encouragement the Lord is giving us, in open- 
ing Central Italy to us both for Bibles and for 
religious books and tracts, should reflect that 
this population of 25,000,000 Italians is now in 
a period of excitement, which allows us to hope 
that for a considerable time at least the gospel 
may be freely offered to them, and will be ac- 
cepted by many souls detached from papal ma- 
terialism. They are like so many plants long 
kept in darkness, to which are now admitted 
the first rays of light. 

“We must follow the indications of Provi- 
dence; seek everywhere for colporteurs truly 
converted, and send them from place to place, 
to scatter as widely as possible both the Bible 
and books adapted to make known the value of 
the sacred volume, to stir the conscience, and 
expound the great truths of religion.”—Am. 
Messe nge ’. 

Aincscinclatiiaipiditeii 


TOADS. 


For these many years we have been constant- 
ly pleading for the poor, despised toads. In 
proportion to their size, toads and wrens are by 
far the most useful animals on the farm and in 
the garden. The account with them stands all 
on the credit side, which cannot be said of any 
domestic animal, large or small—unless you ex- 
cept bees, and they must have some care. But 
the gubject is not exhausted. A great many 
people have yet to get over their aversion to 
toads, and to learn to appreciate their usefulness. 
We therefore cheerfully give place to the follow- 
ing from a distant associate, who has not before 
spoken on the subject, we believe. Speaking of 
the toad he writes: 

We set up no plea for him on the score of 
beauty. His color, proportions and movements 
are all on the other side. As to symmetry of 
form, he stands alongside the elephant, though 
lacking the universal caudal appendage of quad- 
rupeds, to keep upa good balance. He is a very 
grave, sedate and silent fellow, seldom seen 
roving abroad in the garish daylight, but choos- 
ing rather the more poetical hours of dusky eve. 
He is not swift of foot, yet has been known to 
travel far in twenty-four hours. Hence, per- 
haps, the old adage: “ There’s no telling by the 
looks of a toad how far he can hop.” Speaking 
of the elephant reminds us to say that the toad 
has an organ which few persons ever see. It is 
something like a proboscis, three or four inches 
long, which he throws from his mouth very sud- 
denly, whenever an insect or worm comes in his 
way, and snaps up the luckless vermin into his 
maw. This proboscis lies coiled up in his 
mouth until such times as it is wanted for use. 
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Naturalists say that it is longer and stronger, in 
proportion to his size, than the elephant’s. 

lt should be better known than it is, that the 
toad isa very useful little animal. He hurts 
nobody, and in the pursuit of his livelihood, is 
always doing somebody good. He feeds on flies, 
beetles, and worms of all sorts, and he has a yo- 
racious appetite. As many as fifteen beetles 
have been found in the stomach of a single toad. 
He dines chiefly at evening, when insects are 
mostly abroad. It is surprising how many he 
will eatch in a half hour, and how quickly he 
will dart upon his prey. Probably his dun- 
brown coat conceals him from the notice of his 
victims. 

As the ant is yearly becoming more trouble- 
some in gardens, it would be an excellent plan to 
collect toads and put them within our garden 
fences, to feast upon this intruder. All that 
they want is some shady place with mellow 
ground, where they can burrow easily during the 
heat of the day. By no means should children 
be allowed to worry and kill them, as they some- 
times barbrrously do. Nor should fastidious and 
nervous ladies order them to be driven from the 
garden lest their serenity of mind should be dis- 
turbed. You might as well drive out the gar- 
dener himself; the toad is your best friend. 

We once heard of a gentleman who advertised 
for toads to put in his yarden, offering a certain 
sum apiece. He was certainly a sensible and 
humane man, and a good gardener.— American 
Agriculturist. 

_ ~~~ 

[{ The Editor of Friends’ Review is indebted toa friend 

in England for the following beautiful Poem. ] 


‘*Saviour! beneath thy stroke 
My wayward heart doth pine, 
All unaccustomed to the yoke 
Of love divine! 
Thy chastisements, my God, are hard to bear, 
Thy cross is heavy for frail flesh to wear !”’ 


‘* Perishing child of clay ! 
Thy sighing I have heard; 
Long have I marked thy evil way; 
How hast thou erred ! 
Yet fear not; by my own most holy name 


I will shed healing thro’ thy sin-sick frame.”’ 


‘* Praise to thee, gracious Lord ! 
I fain would be at rest; 
Oh! now fulfil thy faithful word, 
And make me blest ; 
My soul would lay her heavy burden down, 
And take with joyfulness the promised crown.” 


‘Stay, thou short-sighted child! 
There is first much to do; 
Thy heart, so long with sin defil’d, 
I must renew : 
Thy will must first be made to bend to mine, 
Or the sweet peace of Heaven can ne’er be thine.’’ 


‘* Yes, Lord, but thou canst soon 
Perfect thy work in me, 
Till, like the pure, calm summer noon, 
I shine by thee,— 
A moment shine, that all thy power may trace, 
Then pass in stillness to my Heavenly place.”’ 
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‘*Oh! coward soul, confess 
Thou shrinkest from my cure, 
Thou tremblest at the sharp distress 
Thou must endure ; 
The foes on every hand for war arrayed— 
The thorny path in tribulation laid. 


Maiden, the tendrils of whose love are clinging 
So fondly unto those who gave thee birth, 
As still in storm and calm their home is ringing 
With the clear music of thy girlish mirth ; 
Oh, spare a thought for those whose hearts are riven 
With cares and sorrows thou mayst never know ; 
T : 4 : Like leaves before the winter tempest driven, 
1e process slow of years, Behold the wishing in wi and + 
The discipline of life ehold them perishing in want and woe! 
I ’ 
Of outward woes and silent tears— 
Sickness and strife— 
The idols taken from thee one by one, 
Till thon canst dare to live with me alone. 


Christian of England! whilst with many a blessing 
Thy cup of life is by thy Father filled, 
On thee a weight of stewardship is pressing ; 
Oh, may the solemn trust be well fulfilled ! 
Some gentle souls there are If heavenly love upon thy heart is shining, 
Who yield unto my love, Let thy poor neighbor read it mirrored there ; 
Whom, ripening fast beneath my care, If earthly flowers around thy home are twining, 
I soon remove. : Should not their fragrance reach the haunts of 
But thou stiff-necked art and hard to rule— care ? 


Thou must stay longer in affliction’s school.” Is there no box? no purse that might receive them, 


‘My master and my king! Some free-will offerings from thy full hands 

Is this thy love to me ? poured ? ; 

Oh! that I had the lightning’s wing And wilt thou not at Jesus’ footstool leave them 
‘ ‘ ‘ 5 ; . ae . 

From earth to flee! A tribute of thanksgiving to thy Lord! 
How can I bear the heavy weight of woes Now—lest with daylight and with calm returning, 
Thine indignation on thy creature throws ?’’ lhe secret purpose of thy heart Gave Ways 

; And high resolves, within thy spirit burning, 


‘Thou canst not, Oh! my child! Prove but a vapor, vanishing away! 


So hear my voice again, — ; ; 
I will bear all thy anguish wild Channels there are, through which thy bounty flow- 
Thy grief and pain. ing, 
My arms shall be around thee, day by day ; May reach and bless the lone and outcast poor ; 
a v . e , a, * “J ’ SF ai » « © © » » 77 y 
My smile shall cheer thee on thy heavenward Others the pains and labor are be stow Ing, 
P r'hey look to thee to help them from thy store ; 
Oh, hear their strong appeal! and sweetly blending 
The work of love with thoughts and words of 
praise, 
Thou yet shalt find on heart and head descending 
A richer blessing through remaining days! 
British Friend. 


In sickness I will be 
Watching beside thy bed : 
In sorrow thou shalt lean on me 
Thy aching head: 
In every struggle thou shalt conqueror prove, 
Nor death itself shall sever from my love.”’ 
‘Oh! grace beyond compare ! a le ahaa 
Oh! love most high and pure! SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Saviour begin, no longer spare, 
I can endure ! 
Only vouchsafe thy grace that I may live 
Unto thy glory who canst so forgive !’’ 


Foreien Inretuicence.—Advices from Liverpool are 
to the 4th inst. No particular event of importance is 
reported since previous accounts, but a general state 
of uncertainty and anxiety is manifest relative to 

— the prospect of affairs in Italy and Hungary, both 

of which were much agitated. 
AN APPEAL FOR THE SUFFERING. The Pope had issued an encyclical letter to the 
archbishops and bishops, stating the reasons of his 
refusal to accept the advice of the French Emperor 


When wintry winds around thy home are sweeping, 
And on the casement beats the driving storm, to give up the Romagna, in which he insinuated 
When like shut flowers thy babes are fondly sleeping, 


that the revolutionary proceedings in the Papal 
States were instigated by foreign influence, and.that 
the majority of the people were opposed to them; 
and declared that he cannot abdicate the government 
of the revolted provinces without weakening the 
rights of the Italian princes who have been unjustly 
Matron and Mother! whilst with humble gladness oon oenegy of their bear ue A aa oe the 
( ses . cies of nivers, having pubdishec us letter without per- 
aun aa sianibaie a aaa ata mission from the government, was suppressed by an 
For those for whom such blessings blossom not ? imperial decree ; although the letter was afterward 
The homeless wanderer in the crowded city, published on an official pope, the , onstitutionnel, with 
The half-starved child, who knows no fireside’s | Comments emphatically disavowing the competency 
gleam, of the Pope to extend his spiritual authority over 

Does it not touch the deepest strings of pity political questions, declaring that France will still, if 
To think what such a night must be for them? necessary, defend the Pope against anarchy at Rome, 

, but intimating that such protection will not be ex- 

What canst thou do to help them? ’twere not fitting | tended to other parts of his dominions. 

To seek them out amidst the storm’s wild roar, The question of the annexation of Savoy and Nice to 
And yet, across thy spirit dimly flitting, France continued to attract attention. The Swiss 
Are there not yearnings to do something more ? Federal Council had drawn up a circular dispatch, 
More for the poor and houseless! meekly pleading, expressing alarm at the possibility of such an event, 
Their sin and misery implore thine aid ; as threatening the independence and neutrality of 
Thou wouldst not pass them by with step unheeding, | Switzerland. The Paris Patrie charged the Sardinian 
When thus their case upon thine heart is laid! government with endeavoring to thwart the wishes 


Their soft cheeks nestled in their pillows warm ; 
When on the parlor hearth the fire-light glowing 
Seems but the brighter for the tempest sound, 
And Love’s sweet presence at thy side is throwing 
Its beams of joy and happiness around— 
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of the people of Savoy for annexation, and demand- 
ed that they should be allowed to choose. The 
municipal elections of Chamberry had resulted in 
the return of friends of annexation by a large ma- 


jority, although counter demonstrations had also 
been made there. 


The London 
Palmerston’s organ, had published a conspicuous 
editorial, asserting that the agreement between the 
English and French governments on the Italian 
question is becoming closer, and that it is formally 
determined that no intervention shall take place in 
Central Italy, but that the assemblies to be chosen 
by popular election shall be free to decree the an- 


nexation of their respective States to Sardinia, if de- 


sired by the inhabitants. 


Franck.—Much opposition to the Emperor’s pro- | 


posed change of commercial policy was manifested, 
by the presentation of numerously-signed petitions 
and the publication of protests against it from various 
classes of manufacturers. Congratulatory addresses 
had been presented, however, from important com- 
mercial bodies. 

The Minister of War had announced the intention 
of submitting to the legislative body a project of 
law reducing the contingent of 1859 from 140,000 to 
100,000 men. 

Iraty.—The military alliance 


between Central 


Post, which is considered as Lord | 


! 





was preparing to defend with 5,000 men. The State 
of Chihuahua has been overrun by the Church party 
the Liberals having been defeated in a severe battle. 
All foreigners have been expelled from the State, and 
their property confiscated. 

Domestic.—Resolutions have passed both branches 
of the California legislature, asking Congress to es 
tablish a daily overland mail, and restore the ocean 
mail service to its former state of efficiency; also a 
concurrent resolution appointing a joint committee 
to receive proposals for the permanent removal of 
the State capital from Sacramento to San Francisco 
or Oakland. A woollen factory has been established 
at San Francisco, employing 80 operatives, and pro- 
ducing 150 blankets daily. 

The bill to remove the capital of Washington Ter- 
ritory from Olympia to Vancouver has been defeated 
in the legislature. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio has decided that the 
law of that State prohibiting the elective franchise t 


| all persons having a ‘‘ visible admixture’’ of African 


| 


Italy and Sardinia was becoming closer, and the in- | 


dications of the probability of a political union, if 
not prevented by external influence, were increasing 
in strength. It was stated that no measures had 
been taken for the withdrawal of the French army 
from Rome, as the Pope did not wish to hazard the 
peace of the city. A popular manifestation against 
the Papal government had taken place within the 
city, unattended by violence. The French general 
had issued an order against any such proceedings. 

In Venetia much agitation prevailed, and the 
popular opposition to Austrian rule was plainly 
shown, though chiefly in the way of passive resist- 
ance. Some slight collisions with the troops had oc- 
curred. The Austrian Governor of the province had 
informed the authorities of Venice that the Austrian 
Emperor will not give up Venetia so long as he 
can defend it. 

Austria.—The Hungarian Protestant Association 
had left Vienna without obtaining an audience of the 
Emperor. They afterward published the memorandum 
ot which they were the bearers, but which was not 
received by the Emperor or his ministers. Its tone 
is menacing. It declares that there are signs which 


cannot be mistaken of an irresistible popular move- | 


ment, and that Hungary, weary of Austrian govern- 
ment, will detach herself at the first opportunity, 
and unite with some other power. Austria was said 
to be sending additional troops to Hungary as well 
as Venetia, and it was thought a state of siege would 
be proclaimed in both. 


Spain.--No decided change had occurred in the 
position of the Spanish forces in Morocco, though 
some severe battles had been fought. 


Curva.—Dates from Hong Kong to 12th mo. 30th. 
British and American Consuls were about to establish 
themselves at Swatow, the latter under the new 
American treaty, and the former claiming under the 
clause in the old supplementary treaty, giving Eng- 
land the rights of the most favored nations. 

Sourn Amgrica.—Captain Page, of the American 
exploring expedition, has explored the head waters of 
the Paraguay river to a distance of 2,000 miles from 
tide water. 

Mexico.—Advices from Vera Cruz of the 10th 
inst. state, that Miramon’s army of 6,000 men was 
reported to be approaching that city, which Juarez 


blood, is unconstitutional, as by the State constitu 
tion persons more than half white are 
to vote. 

It is said that out of a German population of 
50,000 in Wisconsin, not one is now confined in the 
State Penitentiary. 

Coneress.—The Senate, on the 15th, passed, with 
only four dissenting voices, a resolution reported by 
Mason, of Va., from the investigating committee on 
the Harper’s Ferry inroad, authorizing the President 
of the Senate to issue warrants of arrest 


entitied 


for three 


| witnesses summoned by that committee who hav: 


refused to attend. The Post Office Deticiency bill 
being called up, the Senate receded from the amend- 
ment abolishing the franking privilege, which the 
House had rejected, and the bill without that amend- 


| ment was subsequently signed by the President. A 
separate bill to abolish franking was passed, yeas 54, 


») 
“se 


nays The resolution of Doolittle, of*Wis., in 
structing the Committee on Territories to report a 
bill for the admission of Kansas was called up on the 
16th, but postponed. Gwin, of Cal., reported from 
the Post Office Committee a bill for the construction of 


a telegraph to the Pacific. On the 20th, Rice, of 


| Minn., offered a resolution, which was passed, that 


| were 


the Post Office Committee inquire into the expe 
diency of a revision of the postal laws. On the Zist 
Seward, of N. Y., introduced a bill for the admissior 
of Kansas. A memorial was presented from the 
legislature of Wisconsin, asking for a law to protect 
the Menominee Indians. 

In the House, on the 15th, a petition was present 
ed from the delegate from Jefferson Territory, and a 
memorial from the provisional government of that 
Territory, asking for his recognition as such; also 
memorial from the inhabitants, asking authority t: 
call a convention for forming a constitution. They 
referred to the Committee on Territories. 
Numerous bills and resolutions were introduced, on 
that and the following day. A resolution was adopt 
ed, instructing the Post Office Committee to inquire 
into the expediency of sundry changes in the laws 
on the postal service. On the 17th, the bill abolish- 
ing the franking privilege, which had passed the 
Senate, was referred to a select committee of five 
members. On the 20th, Lovejoy, of Ill., asked 
leave to introduce a preamble and resolution for the 


| appointment of a committee to inquire into the al 


leged outrages upon Northern citizens at the Sonth, 
and whether legislation is needed to secure their con- 
stitutional rights ; but objections were made. 
of the Appropriation bills were reported. A resolu 
tion was adopted on the 21st, for restoring the desks 
and chairs which were removed from the hall of the 
House by an order passed last session. 


Some 


